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may we QUOTE 


[1] Sen Husertr H Hum- 
PHREY (D-Minn) on Little 
Rock racial situation: “The 
President should go to Ar- 
kansas, take those little Ne- 
gro children by the hand and per- 
sonally lead them into the schools.” 

[2] Speaker at a Nashville 
segregation meeting: “Remember 
that our country was born in vio- 
lence. Our white schools must re- 
main white. Every blow that you 
strike will be a blow for freedom.” 

.-[3] W H Ottver, Asst City 
School Sup’t, Nashville: “We’re up 
against thugs. The fight is against 
lawlessness. This is the result of a 
flame that has been fanned by 
some local people and outside agi- 
tators.” ... [4] Harotp Strassen, U 
S rep to disarmament conf: “We 
are closer together now-on disarm- 
ament than at any time in 12 yrs, 
but no one should feel any agree- 
ment is just around the corner; 
nobody should feel optimistic.” .. . 
[5] Henry Casor Lopce, U S Am- 





Week of September 15, 1957 


you on that? 


bassador to U N, 

seeking reaffirma- 

tion by UN Gen'l 

Assembly of its con- 

demnation of Soviet 

Union intervention 
in Hungarian revolt: “We can help 
Hungary by moral pressure; we 
cannot help it by armed force.” ... 
[6] CHas E Whitson, Sec’y of De- 
fense: “I don’t think I really know 
for sure whether the U S is ahead 
of Russia in the ballistic missile 
race.” [7] Srnctarr WEEKs, 
Sec’y of Commerce: “The economic 
picture in the U S is spotty in some 
places but . on the whole I 
maintain that this yr will be the 
best yr yet for the U S.”... [8] 
Rep Victor L Anruso (D-NY) on 
a European tour, seeking outlets 
for U S agricultural surpluses: 
“I’m only a_ gentleman farmer 
from Brooklyn, with a flower pot 
on my window sill.” 








The residential bldg boom is 
slowing down. Private-home starts 
now are at an annual rate of 980,- 
000, compared with 1,070,000 a yr 
ago and 1,318,000 in ’55. 

The somewhat paradoxical Gov’t 
action—lowering down-payment on 
FHA-insured mortgages to lure 
prospective home-bldr, while si- 
multaneously boosting interest rate 
to tempt add’l capital—was intend- 
ed as a “shot in the arm” for lag- 
ging home construction. Probably 
this combined action will have 
some stimulative effect by the 
spring of ’58. 

In our opinion, however, “tight 
money” is not the only factor—and 
perhaps not even the primary fac- 
tor—here involved. We must reck- 
on with a rather old-fashioned 
condition of supply and demand. 
The concept of construction as a 
one-way road with no speed limits 
has become almost a common- 
place. We have banked on assump- 
tion that we can continue to bld— 
and sell—new homes at a steadily 
accelerating pace. Perhaps it would 


be well to take a sober look at the 
situation. 

True, we continue to have the 
ill-housed. But to accept this as 
primafacie evidence of a demand 
for better homes is_ singularly 
naive. Two significant factors e- 
merge: First, we must recognize 
that some are ill-housed by choice 
rather than necessity. They rate 
new cars, fine apparel, other vis- 
ual evidences of opulence, above 
residential resplendency. A second 
consideration is lack of financial 
capacity. 

Residential construction rate of 
a-million-plus new homes a yr has 
been sustained only because of ab- 
normal post-war demand and 
strong suburban trend. But we are 
now in an era of limited household 
formations (due to low birth rate 
in 30’s). This will change. By about 
62 there will be another upward 
surge, reflecting high birth rate of 
early 40’s. By that time, too, we 
anticipate many post-war “shoe- 
box” houses will be coming apart 
at the seams. For 10 yrs we have 
been bldg tomorrow’s suburban 
slums. 
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ACTION—1 
We are not only the architects 
of our structures, but we must lay 


the bricks ourselves—Rev NormMan 
H Scuuttz, Indiana Freemason. 
Theo Roosevelt once pointed out 
that never, thruout our history, 
has a man who lived a life of ease 
left a name worth remembering.— 
Houston Times. 
AGE—2 
The awkward age: Too old for 
income tax exemption and _ too 
young for your old age pension. — 
ARNOLD GLASOW. 


AMERICA—Americans—3 

There is an Indian fable about 4 
blind elephants who resolved to 
find out what the Americans 
they’d heard so much about were 
really like. The list elephant gin- 
gerly reached out his trunk and 
touched the nearest American 
tourist—who, naturally, was taking 
pictures nearby. The elephant felt 
the upraised camera with its wide- 
angle view-finder and flash-bulb 
attachment, then announced, “The 
American is a machine.” 

The 2nd blind elephant happen- 
ed to seize on a great handful of 
money carried by the tourist. “Just 
as we’ve heard,” primly concluded 
the pachyderm, “he is made of 
money.” 

The 3rd elephant groped toward 
the mysterious Yankee thing and 
made contact with a long, cigar- 
shaped object (it was a cigar); 


the weekly digest 


when the burning tip scorched the 
elephant’s trunk, the great animal 
trumpeted with indignation and 
bellowed: “The American is a 
guided missile! Watch out or he 
will explode and kill us all!” 

“Nonsense!” snapped the 4th 
sightless but more perceptive ele- 
phant. “I’ve examined him closely 
and you’re all reading too many 
complexities into this being called 
an American. He is rotund, soft, 
and gentle. In fact, he is very 
much like us."—Wm A McINTYRE, 
“War of the Sexes in Cartoonland,” 
N Y Times Mag, 9-1-’57. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

In olden days they crowned the 
king and tied a cap and’ bell on 
the court fool; today we crown the 
fool and tie a tin can on the king 
. .. It is surely an incredible state 
of affairs when the entertainer 
rates higher in public esteem than 
the doctor, the nurse, the teacher 
and the statesman upon whose 
shoulders rest the hopes of whole 
generations of man. Yet it is so 
today in our ostensibly civilized 
soc’y.—Editorial, Alliance Wkly. 


Modesty is fear of showing one’s 


imperfections —ANbDRE Mavrois, To 
An Unknown Lady (Dutton). 
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By Les & Liz 
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Because word got out during his 
recent Senate race that Wm Prox- 
mire, new Democratic senator from 
Wis, is a “dry” one of the affairs 
arranged for him, upon his arrival 
in Washington, was a coffee. Too 
late, it was learned that Proxmire 
doesn’t drink coffee either. 

Says Rep J T Rutherford (D- 
Tex): “A boy becomes a man when 
he’d rather steal a kiss than 2nd 
base.” 

Despite assertions from both 
that they’re merely “good friends,” 
Washington’s gossipy society is 
still intrigued with the talked- 
about “romance” between House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and the 
widow of the late Vice Pres, Mrs 
Alben Barkley. Most fascinating 
Sidelight to the rank-conscious 
cocktail-circuit habitue: Jane Had- 
ley Barkley, by marrying Rayburn, 
would become list woman ever to 
be wife to men who headed both 
houses of Congress. 

Mrs Barkley would thus qualify 
for association with other notable 
“firsts,” Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
lst President’s daughter to marry 
a Speaker of the House (Nicholas 
Longworth); Mrs. Tom Connally, 
a woman who married 2 U S Sena- 
tors from the same state (Ex-Sen 
Connally, and the late Morris 


Sheppard, both of Texas). 





CHRISTIANITY—5 

The rule that governs my life is 
this: Anything that dims my vision 
of Christ or takes away my taste 
for Bible study or cramps my pray- 
er life or makes Christian work 
difficult, is wrong for me, and I 
must as a Christian turn away 
from it—J Wrpur CHAPMAN, Alli- 
ance Wkly. 


CONVERSATION—6 

Television hasn’t really killed the 
art of conversation, as any parent 
knows who has tried to listen to a 
program the children don’t care 
for. — MarcELENE Cox, Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 


DISCIPLINE—7 

The greatest freedom man has 
is the freedom to discipline him- 
self—BeErNARD BarRucH, elder states- 
man. 


EDUCATION—8 

“Suppose,” said the prof to the 
incoming freshmen, “that by pay- 
ing a modest sum, you could get a 
permit to go into the largest store 
and help yourself to everything— 
diamonds, precious stones, watches, 
sporting goods, expensive clothing 
— the only limit being what you 
could carry away. Only a fool 
would say, ‘Guess I'll take a paper 
of pins and a shoe string.’ Consider 
the imbecility of the youth who 
pays for a college education which 
entitles him, to the limit of his ca- 
pacity, to absorb the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages, to intimate 
acquaintance with the geniuses of 
all time, to a knowledge of the 
universe; and who then says, 
‘Guess I'll take a snap course, 
ride a pony over the hard places, 
and be content to keep an eyelash 
above the flunking point’.”—Ad- 
vance. 

























With Asiatic flu much in the 
headlines, Today’s Health (Sept) 
presents a comprehensive study of 
the disease; an interesting acc’t of 
how we obtained samples of virus 
and developed an effective vaccine 
in record time. “Even if Asiatic flu 
strikes in an epidemic, there 
should be no cause for alarm.”... 
Weltbild, (Munich) rep’ts that in 
Djarkarta, Indonesia, children are 
now given their innoculation shots 
in a movie theatre, while an ex- 
citing program is in progress. 


“ ” 


Sociologist Joel B Montague, Jr, 
has recently given the same “wor- 
ry” quizzes to about 600 boys in 
London and 750 in Seattle and 
Spokane. According to Amram 
Scheinfeld, writing in Cosmopoli- 
tan, Dr Montague found American 
youngsters (all boys quizzed were 
13 to 14 yrs old) had less self-con- 
fidence; were more troubled about 
family relationships, school, money. 
The only thing English boys wor- 
ried more about was—girls. 


“ ” 


Reader’s Digest, which has fea- 
tured a lifetime subscription at $35, 
now makes no reference to this 
rate in its masthead. . Playboy 
(at $6 a yr) now offers a lifetime 
mbrship at $150, in conjunction 
with the Playboy Lifetime Club. 
And there’s a unique feature: the 
mbrship may be bequeathed for 
one generation. 


According to Paris Match, 
the Marquis de Cuevas rec’d a 
note from a recent visitor to 
Paris: “Instead of having your 
ballet dancers so close together 
that they have to stand on tip- 
toe part of the time, why not 
reduce the number, or enlarge 
your stage?” 





ae 
47 


Writing in the Sunday supple- 
ment of the Caracas daily, Ei Na- 
cional, Antonio Acevedo Escobedo 
rep’ts sorrowfully upon the preval- 
ence of television in Venezuela. 
“Violent enemies of television pre- 
dict that children afflicted with 
the virus will suffer spinal curva- 
tures. shrunken stomachs, di- 
gestive upsets, and premature seni- 
lity. They will have to wear strong 
glasses to prevent blindness, and 
their speech will grow thick and 
dull, limited to roars of disgust and 
approbation.” 


“ ” 


One of the temperance jnis re- 
cently featured the story of an 
American Airlines passenger who 
choked on the toothpick in his 
martini olive, forcing the pilot to 
dump $400 worth of gasoline, make 
an emergency landing, and ar- 
range for hospital treatment. The 
moral, presumably, is that while 
aloft, you’d better take it on the 
rocks. 
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EDUCATION—9 

Give a boy a BS degree and he 
can’t tell you the time without 
praising his own exactitude.—Jac- 
QUEs Barzun, God’s Country and 
Mine (Little, Brown). 


ENTHUSIASM—10 

Enthusiasm is the greatest as- 
set in the world. It beats money 
and power and influence——HENrRY 
Cuester, Instrumentalist. 


FEAR—11 

Beneath our boisterous self-con- 
fidence is fear—a growing fear of 
the future we are in the process of 
creating.—LoREN EIsLEY, The Im- 
mense Journey (Random House). 


GOD—and Man—12 

We often behave as if God were 
interested in religion but not in 
life—in what goes on in church, 
but not in what goes on in a mill 
or on a farm or in a broker’s office 
or in a home—wWesleyan Metho- 
dist. 


Knowledge about God is intel- 
lectual. Knowledge of God is per- 
sonal. — OrEN ARNOLD, “Family 
Man,” Presbyterian Life, 8-10-’57. 


HEALTH—Mental—13 

It has been predicted that in the 
next 10 yrs relaxing or tranquili- 
zing drugs will change the mental- 
disease picture as much as antibi- 
otics have changed the germ-di- 
sease picture in the past 15 yrs. 
Three out of 10 prescriptions in the 
U S are now for “tranquilizers,” 
such as the more than a billion 
meprobamate tablets which have 
been ordered by physicians in a 
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little over a yr. Result is that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have 
been spent, mental hospitals have 
become quieter and less congested, 
90% of shock treatments used on 
mentally ill war vets have been e- 
liminated, and anxiety or tension 
level of children and adults has 
been reduced.—Dr Rocer W TruvuEs- 
DAIL, “Peeps at Things to Come,” 
Rotarian, 9-’57. 


| Quilt scrap book 


Beginning to play billiards 
at the age of 12, Wm.e Hoppe 
(born Oct 11, 1887) quickly 
dominated all phases of the 
sport. As a tribute to the mast- 
er’s fantastic concentration, we 
revive the comment of an an- 
onymous sports writer of the 
mid-twenties; on the occasion 
of an internat’l match: 

While the other contestants 
were playing Hoppe, Hoppe 
was playing billiards. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—14 

Many of us may not be able to 
make a great contribution to solv- 
ing world problems, but we can 
start with ourselves. We can each 
strive to be a human catalyst 
bringing people together in com- 
mon understanding and purpose. 
We can strive in all our contacts 
to reduce human friction and pro- 
mote the smooth running of the 
gears of human adjustment.—Wrn- 
FRED A PETERSON, The Art of Get- 
ting Along (Harmony Press). 











HUMILITY—15 

True humility is possible only for 
the greatly successful. The tallest 
mountains know how far they are 
from the stars. — PavuL ELDRIDGE, 
Horns of Class (Harbinger House). 


IDEAS—16 

There is a common fallacy, says 
Dr Raymond Fosdick, that money 
can create ideas, and that a great 
deal of money can create better 
ideas. Nothing could be wider of 
the mark. The bottleneck is always 
men—imaginative men with fertile 
ideas related to the future. 
Without them, the money of a 
foundation will purchase nothing 
but motion and futility—H Rowan 
GAITHER, Jr, pres, Ford Foundation. 


INCOME—17 

Live beyond your income and 
you'll age before your time. Ac- 
cording to studies made by 3 univ’s, 
people who have learned to live 
within their means live longer, re- 
tain mental and physical alertness 
for a longer time than those who 
habitually spend more than they 
earn. — Property, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


INTEGRITY—18 

Patrick Henry failed at shop- 
keeping. Poe, Stephen Foster and 
Van Gogh died in poverty and ob- 
scurity, yet poetry, music and art 
are richer because they lived. We 
are not advocating an attempt to 
inspire in our youth an urge for 
martyrdom, an excuse for failure, 
or an idea that a poor artist is 
a better man than a rich trades- 
man. We must, however, realize in 
ourselves and by precept and ex- 
ample drive home to our children 
that one thing is sacred in life, and 
for it each one of us must event- 


ually make up his account. This is 
the central integrity of the individ- 
ual and the stewardship for what- 
ever talents may be his. In other 
words, we have the obligation to 
keep our integrity and do our work, 
tho Cadillacs accrue to another.— 
L J Z Wurre, “Getting Across with 
Teenagers,” Toastmaster, 9-’57. 


LANGUAGE—19 
Think of words as muscles. The 
more you exercise them, the 


stronger your vocabulary will be. 
It’s the only known cure for cat- 


achresis (incorrect use of a word 
or words). — Davi B GuURALNIK, 
“You ...A Victim of Catachresis,” 


Secretary, 8-’57. 


LIFE—Living—20 

A cooking school director, speak- 
ing on “Putting the Lure in Left- 
overs,” said every good cook was 
forced to take what was left from 
yesterday’s meal and try to make 
it appetizing today. In a real sense 
we are forced to do this in life... 
take what yesterday did to us and 
see what we can make out of it to- 
day. We have to concern ourselves 
with the remnants of life. . . We 
are forced many times to build on 
waste places, to reclaim what has 
been lost, to use what has been 
left. Who of us has not faced the 
pantry of his soul, found little, but 
what he found took and tried to 
put a lure in it?—WaLLace Frovy, 
A Light Unto My Path (Abingdon 
Press). 


LOVE—21 
Die we must, ultimately, but we 
can live, if we love. — Jos Fort 


NewToN, Love and Learn (Harper). 
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Don Quixote 
Altho MIGUEL DE CERVANTES, 
Spanish author born 410 yrs ago 
(Oct 9, 1547), turned out more lit- 
erary productions than he could 
keep count of, we know him chiefly 
for Don Quixote, his captivating 
burlesque of 16th Century roman- 
tic chivalry. The novel’s central 
character has been termed “the 
best known person in all human 
literature.” Our chief interest at 
the moment, however, is with the 
incredible number of apt expres- 
sions that have come down to us 
thru this single volume. These 
could be quoted literally by the 
score. A few examples must suf- 
fice: 
Thank you for nothing. 
No limit but the sky. 
A peck of troubles. 
Give the devil his due. 
A finger in every pie. 
Every dog has his day. 
A wild goose chase. 
Within a stone’s throw. 
I begin to smell a rat. 
Proof of the pudding. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 
Faith without works is dead. 
T’ll turn over a new leaf. 
I can see with half an eye. 
The pot calls the kettle black. 
When thou art at Rome, do as 
they do at Rome. 
Every man was not born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth. 
Thou hast seen nothing yet! 
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MARRIED LIFE—22 

Grandma Hillis gives this recipe 
for getting along with a husband: 
“Feed him well, baby him a little, 
and praise him a lot; and it'll 
either make him so nice you 
wouldn’t give him up for the world, 
or spoil him so nobody else would 
want him.”—Burton Huis, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens. 


MODERN AGE—23 

No, the pioneer virtues haven’t 
entirely vanished in a land where 
some hardy souls are willing to 
rough it on vacation trips by put- 
ting up in motels unequipped with 
TV.—Chicago Sunday Tribune. 


NEUTRALITY—24 

No man, no nation, wanting to 
be free or to remain free, can be 
neutral today. Neutralism means 
one can stand aside and let others 
fight out the great issues of mod- 
ern man. Neutralism is the wife 
who watches the bear chase her 
husband and who says impartially, 
“Go it husband! Go it bear!”—Gen 
CarRLos P RomutLo, in Commence- 
ment Address, Univ of Richmond. 


PEACE—25 

Peace is associated with calm, 
rest, harmony: it sounds like a 
passive state. But if we should ever 
really be pitchforked into a uni- 
versal peace we would in a daze 
wake up to the fact that it is a 
dynamic state, and that the proper 
use of peace necessitates the call- 
ing forth on a vast scale of human 
energies that have hardly been 
stimulated, much less tapped. — 
CiIFTON FADIMAN, “Boredom, 
Brainstorms, and Bombs,” Satur- 
day Review, 8-31-’57. 

















Week of Oct 6-12 


Fire Prevention Week 
Nat'l Employ-the-Handicapped Wk 
Nat'l Letter-Writing Wk 

Oct 6—On this date 465 yrs ago 
(1492) Columbus altered his course 
to WSW, to follow a great flock of 
birds flying overhead. But for this 
fortuitous hunch, the fleet would 
have missed West Indies and pro- 
bably would have met disaster 
from a mutinous crew. . . 100th an- 
niv (1857) 1st chess tournament 
held in U S (at N Y C). . .Obser- 
ved the Literary Digest 40 yrs ago 
(1917): “A strange word has gain- 
ed widespread use. . . It is ‘jazz.’” 
. . . 380th anniv (1927) debut of 
1st talking picture, The Jazz Sing- 
er. The ist spoken words (by Al 
Jolson) before swinging into his 
melodies: “Come on, Ma, listen to 
this!” 


Oct 7 — Founder’s Day Berry 
Schools for Mountain Boys & Girls 
(55th anniv) ...415 yrs ago (1942) 
following new German demands 
for anti-Semitic legislation in oc- 
cupied Denmark, courageous King 
Christian X attended a Copenhas- 
en synagogue and spoke to the 
congregation: “If Jews are to wear 
the Star of David, then we shall 
all wear it.” 


Oct 8—10 yrs ago (1947) 1st mo- 
bile telephone conversation—mov- 
ing automobile to airplane—held at 
Wilmington, Del. 


Oct 9—Feast of St Denis (patron 
saint of France) . 410th anniv 
(1547) b of Miguel de Cervantes, 





Spanish author of Don Quixote 
(see Gem Box). 


Oct 10—Hebrew Succoth. . . 180th 
anniv (1777) b of Hezekiah Niles 
who (in 1811) actually founded 
the modern newsmagazine (Niles’ 
Register). He and his son conduct- 
ed the publication for 40 yrs. The 
formula was then neglected until 
Time (in 1923) brought forth a 
modern adaptation. . . 155th anniv 
(1802) b of Hugh Miller, geologist, 
who (in Footprints of the Creator) 
was one of 1st scientists to support 
revealed religion. 155th anniv 
(1802) b of Geo Pope Morris, au- 
thor, Woodman, Spare that Tree! 


Oct 11 — Gen Pulaski Memorial 
Day. . . YMCA Founder’s Day... 
85th anniv (1872) b of Harlan 
Fiske Stone, 12th Chief Justice of 
Supreme Ct. . . 70th anniv (1887) 
b of Wm F (Willie) Hoppe, veteran 
billiard champion. 25 yrs ago 
(1932) Democratic Nat’l Commit- 
tee sponsored (from N Y C) list 
political telecast in U S. (A nat’l 
political convention was not tele- 
cast until Republicans met in 
Phila, in June °’40 to nominate 
Wendell Wilkie.) 


Oct 12—Columbus Day. . . 155 yrs 
ago (1802) 1st group of West Point 
graduates rec’d app’tments as 2nd 
lieutenants in U S Army. 
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Last wk the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, in N Y C, acquired a 
painting of a relatively obscure 
French artist (a canvas now val- 


ued at $30,000). Thus came to 
ironic conclusion a drama extend- 
ing over more than 4 decades. 

In 1912 an art dealer found him- 
self stuck with a quantity of prints 
of a painting by Paul Chabas ti- 
tled Matinee de Septembre. It de- 
picted a shivering maiden, stand- 
ing ankle-deep in water of Lake 
Annecy. Technically, the gal was 
nude. But her tresses (approximat- 
ing in length and density the 
crowning glory of the most hirsute 
of the Seven Sutherland Sisters) 
provided artful concealment at the 
more strategic areas. 

To move the prints, press ag’t 
Harry Reichenbach devised a plan. 
Having made a study of the custo- 
mary movements of a prominent 
New Yorker, he hired street ur- 
chins to sit at an appointed curb 
site, obviously engrossed in an ex- 
amination of the picture. 

The trick worked. Anthony Com- 
stock, sec’y of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, emerged from 
his residence, observed the group— 
and pounced upon the print (care- 
fully rubber-stamped with name 
and address of dealer). Reverber- 
ations were heard round the world. 
Prints of September Morn jumped 
in price from a dime to a dollar. 


Que 
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PREJUDICE—26 

There is no acid more corrosive 
of our own characters than syste- 
matic hatred and suspicion direct- 
ed against persons simply because 
they belong to a certain group, or 
because they have skins of a dif- 
ferent hue. If we do not conquer 
this infantilism, democracy itself 
will be undermined, for brother- 
hood and faith in the common man 
have no significance if we cannot 
bring a genuine sympathy into all 
the relations of life. — AcNnes E 
Meyer, Education for a New Mor- 
ality (Macmillan). 


SECURITY—27 

Allan Hunter tells of a friend 
who watched a small lemur when 
a dog came into the room. The 
little monkey-like creature was so 
frightened its long tail became vio- 
lently agitated. But only for a mo- 
ment. Apparently sensing its en- 
ergy would have been consumed in 
wagging its unruly tail, the lemur 
held its tail firmly in its paws un- 
til the terrifying experience could 
be assimilated. .. When we human 
beings confront a danger, we so 
often start wagging our tongues or 
shaking our knees or restlessly 
rushing about until, flustered and 
frightened, we lose control of our- 
selves and that increases the dan- 
ger. Hence, the ist prescription 
for adequate security is to attain 
calmness within—RaLtpH W Socxk- 
MAN, “How Secure Should We Be?” 
Arkansas Methodist, 8-8-’57. 


SEXES—28 

You're right when you say that 
our son is probably just going thru 
a developmental phase in which he 
is extremely interested in girls. 
This developmental phase will last 
about 50 yrs. — Ihre Freundin, 
Karlsruhe (QvuorTe translation). 














SPEECH—Speaking—29 

The trouble with people who 
have the gift of the gab is that 
they never wrap it up. — Tit-Bits, 
London. 


STRENGTH—Weakness—30 

No man was ever greater than 
the difficulties he overcame. Great 
difficulties, great men. Small dif- 
ficulties, small men. From struggle 
comes strength—and physical and 
mental health—Sam’L B PETTEN- 
GILL, quoted in Vital Speeches. 


VALUES—31 

Over a century ago Adm Win- 
field Scott was honored with a 
magnificent sword from the State 
of Indiana. He was asked how it 
pleased him. “It is a fine sword 
but one thing I would have prefer- 
red different. The inscription 
should be on the blade, not on the 
scabbard. The scabbard may be 
taken from us; the sword never.” 
The world erroneously spends too 
much time, energy and money on 
the scabbard of life and too little 
on the sword. The scabbard repre- 
sents outward show and vanity, 
the sword signifies intrinsic worth. 
— Rev Epw J TicuHe, Catholic 
Chaplain, London (O) Prison 
Farm, “Spiritual Values,” Agricola, 
prison publication, 9-’57. 


VOCATIONS—32 

Our scientific and professional 
occupations now employ more than 
5,000,000 persons as compared with 
just over 1,200,000 in 1900, and the 
demand is still rising—Frances S 
CuasE, “New Conditions Confront 
Education,” School Review, Spring 
"67. 


WISDOM—33 

Wisdom is the scar tissue of in- 
telligence—GreNneE GteEason, Catho- 
lic Digest. 





You may have observed in the 
daily press a scarcity of photos re- 
lating to Girard trial. Judge Yuzo 
Kawachi, presiding, has ruled that 
no pictures can be made in the 
courtroom while trial is in prog- 
ress. He has also banned artists 
from making sketches during the 
trial, and has said he’d be “dis- 


pleased” if drawings are made 
from memory. This “displeasure” 
probably would result in heavy 


penalties for the artist. 

At the opening session of the 
Ass’n for Education in Journalism, 
held at the Boston Univ School of 
Public Relations & Communica- 
tions, Erwin D Canham, editor, 
Christian Science Monitor, deplor- 
ed the fact that so few newspapers 
now have for’gn correspondents. 
Nearly all depend on news agencies 
and syndicates. This, he pointed 
out, results in an undesirable uni- 
formity of coverage. Canham ad- 
vocated an exchange of corre- 
spondents with communist coun- 
tries: “Open the doors,” he advis- 
ed, “and turn the tide of ideas in 
the cold war.” 

Now, for 1st time, we are to have 
a world poll of public opinion. The 
N Y Herald-Tribune, with Inter- 
nat’l Research Associates, has ar- 
ranged the set-up, with 10.000 in- 
terviewers in 28 countries. First re- 
sults due Oct 12. 
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A certain Indian apparently 
feels that the white man is not so 
much crazy as greedy. This chief 
was interviewed by the Sault St 
Marie, Ont, Daily Star on the cur- 
rent uranium boom. He said: “Two 
or three hundred yrs ago white 
man come to North Shore of Lake 
Superior. He take all the fur and 
give Indian strings of beads. Then 
a few yrs later he cut down all big 
trees; bld lumber mills. Soon all 
big trees gone—he go away. Few 
yrs later, he come back; bld paper 
mill at Espanola, cut down all 
small trees. Nothing left on North 
Shore but rock. Now, by gosh, he 
come back for rock.” a 


The little girl brought home her 
report card at the close of the last 
session. It was quite apparent that 
all the marks had been upped a 
bit. In the youngster’s painstaking 
hand, D’s and C’s had all been e- 
rased and in their place stood 
bright and shining A’s. 

Her surprised parents happily 
signed the card and the youngster 
returned it to her teacher. Next 
day the child brought it home a- 
gain. “Miss Finch wants you to 
notice the special mark on my re- 
port card,” she said proudly. 

Written across the top was the 
simple notation: “Forgery—A.” 

E E Kenyon, American Wkly. b 
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KATHRYN KEENE SEAY 

A Ford car was stuck in the 
mud. A man driving a Cadillac 
came to his rescue. The Sa- 
maritan explained that he was 
on his way to a pressing app’t- 
ment, but would attach a chain 
and pull the smaller car back 
on the highway. 

This was done. The larger 
car promptly moved on, the 
driver forgetting in his haste 
that the other car was still at- 
tached. The pace became faster 
and faster. A highway patrol 
attempted to stop the speed- 
ing motorist, but with no suc- 
cess. Finally the patrolman ra- 
dioed a colleague ahead: “Look 
out for a Cadillac going 90 
mph. And, believe it or not, an 
old Ford behind is honking for 
the road!” 





£é 
vs 


Said the man at the club: After 
we painted the front of our ware- 
house, I rec’d some acid comments 
from the feminine mbrs of our 
staff about my dreadful taste in 
color. So when the time came to 
paint the office, I asked the girls 
what color they would prefer to be 
surrounded by. One young thing, 
without hesitation and _ without 
missing a beat on her typewriter, 
announced: “Khaki.” — Cambridge 
(England) Daily News. c 














The reveller was _ protesting 
loudly as he was dragged into the 
suburban police station. “It’s an 
outrage!” he shouted, when he had 
calmed sufficiently to speak at all. 
“What’s the meaning of this? Why 
was I arrested?” 

“You were brought in for drink- 
ing,” the sg’t said. 

The man relaxed at once. “Ah, 
well,” he smiled, “that’s different. 
When do we start?” — Digest of 
World Reading, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. d 


A ist-grader thus described to 
his father how his school day be- 
gan: “Well, first you have to be 
in your chair when the bell rings. 
Next, we say our morning prayer, 
and the pledge to our flag, and 
sing America. Then, Mr York, our 
principal, does the commercial.”— 
MAXINE PETTIBONE, Instructor. e 


“ ” 


Overheard in a swank Florida 
night club: “I tell you, she’s her 
own worst enemy.” 

“Oh, no, she’s not—not while I’m 
alive!” — E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. f 


“ ” 


On his ‘th birthday, Paul’s 
grandmother enclosed a dollar bill 
in the envelope with his card. His 
mother saw him shaking the empty 
envelope and asked what he was 
looking for. 

“The tax,” he repl’d. “If I buy 
anything that costs a dollar I'll 
have to pay a 2 cents sales tax.”— 
Frances I BuR.LeIcGH, Instructor. g 


OUIPS 


The Old Timer 

You’re somewhat of an old-timer 
if you can remember when your 
dad gave you a quarter to go to 
the movie and for popcorn, and 
told you to stop on your way home 
and pick up a loaf of bread with 
the change.—Lake City (Ia) Gra- 
phic. 

“ »” 

You’re an old-timer if you re- 
member when “fringe” meant 
something on a surrey, not holi- 
days with pay, Blue Cross hospital- 
ization, time spent in getting on 
the job, and time off for your. 
grandmother’s funeral—NeEaL O’- 
Hara, NceNaught Syndicate. 

An old-timer is one who remem- 
bers when stamp-collectors were 
philatelists—PavuL FULEBERG. 

“ ” 

An old-timer remembers when 
wives were doing the bakin’ in- 
stead of bringing it home.—KeEn 
SHIVELY. 

An old-timer is a guy who re- 
members when “tight money” was 
something you saved up to get 
drunk on.—Dan Kipney, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 

The old timer knows women’s 
fashions are constantly changing, 
because his wife’s dress keeps com- 
ing back in style every 5 yrs. — 
Harotp CoFFIN. 
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History of Footbrawl 

At the Mifflin County, Penn, 
annual harvest celebration, in 
the early 1800’s, it was the cus- 
tom to hold a pig-catching 
contest. 

1807 was a disastrous year for 
Mifflin County. As a result of 
drought, floods, and low sup- 
port prices, farmers were bare- 
ly able to subsist. At fair time 
there was but one porker left 
in the county. 

This pig belonged to Angus 
Weatherspout, who made a 
Stipulation concerning its dis- 
posal. 

“In order that the pork 
chops will benefit more than 
one family,” he decreed, “we 
will choose two teams by lot, 
and the team which retains 
possession of the pig will share 
equally.” 

Most of the surviving parti- 
cipants were still on crutches 
the following autumn, but the 
spectators clamored for a re- 
newal of the spectacle. Since 
pigs were still in short supply, 
a pig skin was substituted, and 
large block letter “M”s award- 
ed to the competitors. 

In time, rules were stand- 
ardized, a large stadium con- 
structed, and a university es- 
tablished. 

—GLENN R BERNARDT. 
h 
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Then there’s the gag about the 
girl who treated her boy friend 
like dirt. Hid him under the bed.— 
Witt Jones, Minneapolis Tribune. 
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A 6-ft-4 hunk of man with a 5- 
day growth of beard on his face 
barged into a Dallas saloon, shot 
out the lights, tore a telephone 
book in half, then tossed off 6 
straight Scotches without pausing 
to take breath. The bartender had 
never seen anything like it in his 
20 yrs of bartending. 

“I don’t reckon I’ve ever seen 
you around here before,” he said 
admiringly. “Where ya from, 
Stranger?” 

The uninvited guest spat square- 
ly into a cuspidor 14 feet away 
from the bar and growled, “I’m in 
from Waco. They threw me out of 
town because I was too damned 
effeminate.” — Seng Fellowship 
News, hm, Sen Co. j 


Have you heard about the ter- 
mite with false teeth? He walked 
into a tavern and asked respect- 
fully: “Is the bar tender here?” 

k 


“ ” 


The dying man beckoned to his 
wife. “Sarah,” he whispered, “be 
sure to put David in charge of the 
store when I’m gone.” 

“David? Why not Joey? He’s a 
smart boy.” 

The man nodded weakly. “Okay, 
but give Harry the station wagon.” 

Protested his wife, “But Benny 
needs it for his big family!” 

“All right, give it to Benny,” said 
the man. “But I think the house 
in the country should go to Shir- 
ley.” 

“Papa,” she said, “you know 
Shirley hates the country. Give it 
to Rosalie.” 

The old man finally lost his pa- 
tience. “Mama,” he groaned, “who 
is dying—you or me?” — Tracks, 
hm, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 1 





























What Was That Again? 
Some TV announcers are now 


referring to their 
stead of 
item. 


“messages” in- 
“commercials.” — News 


There’s been a subtle change of 
terms, 
“Commercial’s” out of favor. 
It’s “message” now, a word that 
has 
A somewhat nicer flavor. 


The man who holds a bottle up 
So we can see the label, 

The girl who smears two rivals 

kinds 

Of lipstick on the table, 

The athlete with his manly beard 
Who quickly whisks it off, 

The pair who puff their cigarettes 
And never, never cough, 


All bring a “message” to us now, 
Free of commercial taint, 

And some may be impressed by 
* this, 
But frankly, friends, I ain’t. 


Be 
47 





The businessman had just hand- 
ed his youthful visitor a dollar, 
for which he rec’d an “associate 
mbrship” card in the local boys’ 
club. 

“Now that I am a mbr,” the 
businessman said, “just what are 
my rights and privileges?” 

After thinking the matter over 
carefully, the boy replied, “Well, it 
gives you the right to contribute 
again next yr.”—Wall St Jnl. m 


A teacher, intent on impressing 
his pupils with an important point 
of grammar, stood on his desk and 
crowed like a rooster after he stat- 
ed one of the best-known rules: 
“You will never forget this now,” 
he told them. Yrs later he ran 
into one of the former students 
who said: “I’ll never forget the day 
you stood on your desk and crowed 
like a rooster. But what was the 
rule we were supposed to remem- 
ber?”—JoHN G FwLierR, Saturday 
Review. n 


“Johnny,” said a minister to one 
of his small parishioners, “every 
time I hear you swear, a cold chill 
runs down my back.” 

“Gee!” said Johnny. “If you had 
been at our house the other day 
when Dad caught his finger in the 
door you’d have frozen to death.” 
—Tit-Bits, London. 0 


“ ” 


Making the non-Texas rounds in 
Washington is the one about an 
oil-rich Lone State man who di- 
rected in his will that he was to be 
buried in an air-conditioned Cad- 
illac. The wish was carried out, 
with the use of considerable 
mach’y to lower the big car into 
the deep hole that had been dug. 

Two men passed by as the Cadil- 
lac went below the ground level. 
“Look at that!” said one. “Imagine 
being buried in an air-conditioned 
Cadillac!” 

“Yep,” agreed the other, “that’s 
what I call livin’!”—Quore Wash- 
ington Bureau. Pp 
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ERNA DUERING, Cologne, Ger- 
many, on an internat’l teacher ex- 
change program: “We were sur- 
prised to find swings on porches 
in Cleveland. We thought Ameri- 
cans were so busy making money, 
they had no time to relax.” 

1-Q-t 


JAYNE MANSFIELD, actress: “Why 
should a movie star act like the 
girl next door? I don’t think I look 
like the girl next door. If I did, 
people wouldn’t go to the movies. 
They’d go next door.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


School days are back, and the 
southpaw student is once more 
confronted with equipment de- 
Signed for the right-handed. But 
here’s one new convenience for 
him: a drawing board especially 
made for left-handers. Portable 
15” by 20” board has instruments 
mounted on the right. Mechanical 
engineer or architect models: $24. 
Drafting Equipment Co, 504 Ran- 
dolph St, Meadville, Pa. 

To make homework easier for all 
students, there’s a new kraftboard 
rest which holds books up and 
open at any page for note-taking. 
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Folding rests are 2 for $1. Hummel 
Stand & Easel Co, 457 Munsey 
Bldg, Washington 4, D C. 

Parker Pen Co, Janesville, Wis, 
has a new improvement’ that 
should be a boon to students. Ball- 
point pen will not skid or skip ov- 
er rough, greasy, or slick surfaces. 
T-ball Jotter holds 167 times as 
much ink as the normal ball point; 
exterior of ball has 50,000 flat areas 
which act as grippers and provide 
traction on any kind of surface. 
$1.95 and $2.95; 79 cts for refill 
cartridges which will go on the 
mkt later. 





